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BORN   1430-1440(?):    DIED  AFTER   1493 
VENETIAN    SCHOOL 


ALMOST  nothing  is  known  either  through  records  or  tradition  of  the  life 
of  Crivelli,  and  Vasari  does  not  mention  him  in  his  '  Lives.'  Therefore 
all  we  know  about  this  early  master  must  be  gained  from  internal  evidence, 
through  study  of  the  pictures  themselves,  and  their  provenance,  and  thus  a 
little  mass  of  information  may  be  gathered  concerning  Crivelli  which  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fortunately,  he  always  signed  his  pictures  and 
nearly  always  dated  them.  The  most  significant  fact  in  his  signature  is  that 
the  word  'Venetus'  always  appears,  implying  that  he  came  from  either  Venice 
or  the  district  around  Venice,  or  at  least  that  his  artistic  education  was  due  to 
the  Venetians,  and  that  he  was  proud  of  the  fact  and  wished  to  perpetuate  it. 
His  earliest  dated  picture  is  the  altar-piece  at  Massa  Fermana  in  the  Marches, 
of  1468,  and  his  latest,  the  'Coronation  of  the  Virgin'  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at 
Milan,  which  is  dated  1493;  and  as  Mr.  G.  McNeill  Rushforth,  in  his  scholarly 
monograph  on  Crivelli,  points  out,  this  would  cover  an  artistic  activity  of  only 
twenty-five  years.  As  his  earliest  works  show  a  fully  developed  style  peculiar 
to  himself,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  his  period  of  apprenticeship,  covering  the 
years,  perhaps,  from  1460-1468,  or  even  earlier,  was  ended,  and  that  the  artist 
was  born  about  1440.  Thus  he  would  have  begun  painting  at  about  twenty 
years  of  age;  Mantegna,  his  contemporary,  was  only  twenty-one  when  his 
early  altar-piece,  now  in  the  Brera,  was  painted.  On  the  other  hand,  Crivelli's 
latest  pictures  show  great  maturity  of  style  but  no  indication  of  failing  powers, 
so  that  we  may  infer  that  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime,  and  died  shortly  after 

H93-. 

In  judging  of  Crivelli's  masters  we  must  consider  first  who  were  the  teach- 
ers and  what  the  influences  prevalent  at  Venice  during  the  years  1440-1460, 
and,  secondly,  to  whom  the  characteristics  of  Crivelli's  style  point.  Venice, 
with  her  trade  relations  with  Constantinople,  long  was  influenced  by  Byzan- 
tine tradition,  and  the  hierarchic  style  of  painting.  This  tendency  may  be 
shown  in  Crivelli's  early  predilection  for  the  ancona,  the  altar-piece  in  many 
parts,  where  the  subject  of  the  central  panel  is  generally  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  the  surrounding  figures  of  saints,  in  full-length  and  in  half-length,  are  on 
separate   panels,   all   united   by  an   elaborate   architectural  frame.     Signor 
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24  MASTERS     IN     ART 

Ridolfi,  writing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  suggests  Jaeobello  del  Fiore  as 
Crivelli's  master;  but  a  recently  edited  collection  of  documents  by  Professor 
Osvaldo  informs  us  that  the  former  artist  died  before  1440.  Therefore  he  could 
not  have  been  the  teacher  of  Crivelli,  though  the  latter  might  owe  much  to 
the  art  of  Jaeobello,  as  he  was  a  prominent  teacher  in  Venice  in  his  time. 
But  between  Jacobello's  well-known  picture  in  the  Academy  of  that  city, 
'  justice  between  Michael  and  Gabriel,'  and  Crivelli's  work  there  is  little 
similarity,  excepting  in  the  use  of  raised  gold  ornamentation  common  to  the 
whole  Venetian  school  of  that  period.  Signors  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have 
suggested  Giambono  as  a  possible  master  of  Crivelli,  but  there  is  even  less 
similarity  here. 

About  this  time,  however,  new  life  was  infused  into  Venetian  art  from  the 
neighboring  school  of  Murano.  Antonio  Vivarini  of  this  school  was  influ- 
enced both  by  the  work  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  Pisanello  in  the  Doge's 
Palace  and  by  his  co-partnership  with  a  German  artist,  probablv  from 
Cologne.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  later,  and  in  the  altar-piece  in  the 
Lateran  Museum  dated  1464,  and  signed  by  Antonio  Vivarini  alone,  both  in 
the  general  form  of  the  ancona  and  in  the  half-lengths  of  the  upper  tier  of 
saints,  we  see,  in  their  severity  and  earnestness,  a  close  similarity  to  the  style 
of  Crivelli. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  new  movement  in  Venetian  art,  a  similar 
awakening  was  taking  place  in  Padua,  due  to  the  famous  art  school  of  Squar- 
cione  and  the  coming  of  Donatello  to  that  city  in  1444  to  execute  the  bronze 
reliefs  for  the  altar  of  the  church  of  San  Antonio.  Squarcione  had  traveled 
extensively  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  had  for  those  days  a  fine  collection  of 
sculpture  of  classic  antiquity  which  his  pupils  diligently  studied.  All  those 
young  artists  who  came  under  these  two  influences  in  Padua,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  whom  was  Mantegna,  may  be  recognized  by  the  plastic  character 
of  their  work,  by  the  use  of  elaborate  accessories,  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  sculptured  architectural  details.  These  are  all  characteristic  of  Crivelli's 
work,  as  is  witnessed  in  nearly  every  picture  of  his.  Mr.  Rushforth  suggests 
that  this  Paduan  influence  might  have  come  through  Bartolomeo  Vivarini,  An- 
tonio's younger  brother,  who  shows  in  his  work  the  influence  of  Squarcione; 
but  this  is  not  a  reasonable  supposition,  as  the  Paduan  influence  is  shown  to 
be  so  much  stronger  in  the  work  of  Crivelli  than  in  that  of  Bartolomeo,  point- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  former  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Paduans. 
Crivelli's  pictures  can  be  compared  most  nearly  to  those  of  Gregorio  Schia- 
vone,  who  signs  himself  " disipuli  Squarcioni"  (pupil  of  Squarcione).  To 
sum  up  in  a  few  words,  we  may  say  that  Crivelli  was  influenced  by  the  old 
Byzantine  school  of  painting  in  Venice;  and  if  not  a  pupil,  he  at  least  came 
under  the  direct  influence  of  both  Antonio  Vivarini  of  Murano  and  Squarcione 
of  Padua. 

So  much  for  the  artistic  education  of  Crivelli.  Now  we  may  glean  a  few 
facts  about  his  life  from  the  pictures  themselves.  Although  the  altar-piece  of 
Massa  Fermana  bears  the  earliest  date  of  any  picture  from  his  hand,  that  of 
1468,  yet  the  Madonna  picture  at  Verona  (plate  1)  seems  less  mature  in  its 
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CRIVELLI  25 

style  and  closer  to  Schiavone,  and  is  regarded  by  all  critics  as  Crivelli's  earliest 
work.  The  history  of  this  picture  can  be  traced  back  to  the  monastery  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  Venice,  the  only  picture  of  his  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
come  from  that  city.  All  his  other  pictures  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  small 
towns  of  that  low  land  lying  along  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy,  east  of  Umbria, 
and  known  as  the  Marches,  or  have  been  carried  off  to  the  museums  of  Lon- 
don, Milan,  Berlin,  and  Rome.  The  next  dated  picture  of  Crivelli's  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  the  'Madonna'  at  Macerata  of  1470,  and  which 
states  in  the  signature  that  it  was  painted  in  Fermo.  As  all  the  pictures  of 
these  early  years  of  his  activity,  1468-1473,  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  a 
range  of  small  towns  lying  round  about  Fermo,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  artist  lived  at  Fermo  during  these  years,  and  worked  for  the  monas- 
teries and  cities  in  the  north  of  the  Marches.  The  question  arises  in  one's 
mind  why  Crivelli  left  Venice,  the  center  of  so  much  art  interest,  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  these  small  towns.  It  is  possible  that  his  birthplace  might 
have  been  in  the  Marches,  and  that  after  getting  his  training  as  an  artist  in 
Venice  he  came  back  to  live  here;  but  Mr.  Rushforth  thinks  the  more  plausible 
supposition  is  that  he  accompanied  Antonio  Vivarini  to  Pausola  as  an  assistant, 
for  in  this  last-mentioned  city  there  are  the  remnants  of  an  altar-piece  by  the 
older  artist,  dated  1462.  The  young  Crivelli  may  have  thought  it  wise  to 
remain  in  the  Marches,  where  he  was  without  a  rival,  and  the  addition  of 
'Venetus'  to  his  name  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  him  in  receiving 
commissions.  At  least  his  continued  residence  here  far  from  other  influences 
had  a  tremendous  effect  on  his  art,  which  developed  along  its  original  lines, 
and  gives  us  a  unique  and  very  individual  art. 

It  is  thought  that  for  most  of  the  years  between  1473  and  i486  he  was  a  resi- 
dent at  Ascoli,  for  during  this  period  he  painted,  in  1473, tne  great  ancona  for 
the  cathedral;  in  1476,  the  altar-piece  for  San  Domenico  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  (plate  v);  in  1477,  the  'St.  Bernard'  of  the  Louvre;  and  in  i486, 
'The  Annunciation'  (plate  vi)  of  the  National  Gallery  for  the  Church  of  the 
Annunziata.  Ascoli  was  on  the  borderland  of  the  papal  dominions  and  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  a  town  in  which  feuds  between  the  papal  and  the 
anti-papal  party  often  took  place.  In  1482  the  Pope  granted  the  town  munic- 
ipal autonomy,  called  "hbertas  ecclesiastical  in  return  for  which  the  town 
paid  annual  tribute  and  acknowledged  the  Pope's  suzerainty.  The  granting 
of  this  privilege  was  celebrated  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the 
town,  in  1484,  ordered  of  Petrus  Alamanus,  Crivelli's  pupil,  an  altar-piece  for 
the  chapel  of  the  town  hall,  the  subject  to  be  an  Annunciation;  and  again,  in 
i486,  of  Crivelli  himself,  a  picture  of  the  same  subject  for  the  Church  of  the 
Annunziata  (plate  Vi).  On  both  pictures  was  inscribed  " Libertas  ecclesi- 
astical showing  that  they  were  painted  in  commemoration  of  civic  events. 

Signor  Ricci  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  the  Vinci  family  records  showing  that  Crivelli  was  invited  to  leave 
Ascoli  for  Fermo  by  Count  Ludovico  Vinci,  taking  with  him  his  brother 
Ridolfo,  and  for  this  patron  he  painted  a  number  of  pictures,  most  important 
of  which  was  the  'Infant  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter'  (plate  ill). 
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Nothing  is  known  about  this  Ridolfo,  but  Yittorio  Crivelli,  a  relative  and  per- 
haps a  brother,  is  thought  to  have  been  with  Carlo  Crivelli,  for  two  anconas 
bv  this  Yittorio  were  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Vinci  family,  and  one  bears 
the  date  of  1491- 

In  1490  the  Anti-Papalists  obtained  possession  of  Ascoli,  and  whether  be- 
cause Crivelli  allied  himself  with  them  or  whether  because  of  his  artistic  gifts, 
in  that  same  year,  in  the  month  of  April,  he  received  the  title  of  "miles" 
(knight)  from  Ferdinand  II  of  Naples,  which  henceforth  always  appeared  in 
his  signature.  This  bit  of  information  was  given  by  one  Andreantonelli,  a 
seventeenth-century  chronicler,  but  the  document  from  which  he  gathered  his 
information  seems  to  be  lost  to-day.  In  the  'Virgin  and  the  Child  '  (plate  vm) 
of  the  Brera,  there  are  added  to  the  signature  the  words,  "equs  laureatus" 
which  Kugler  intimates  may  indicate  a  further  honor  conferred  upon  the 
artist. 

\scoli  again,  in  1496,  came  into  Papal  power;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
Crivelli  lived  to  see  this,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  his  last  dated  picture  was  in 
1493.  As  ^r-  Rushforth  writes,  "Such  is  the  meagre  record  which,  at  least 
for  the  present,  must  do  duty  as  a  life  of  Crivelli.  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  facts  are  not  only  scanty,  but  also  of  so  superficial  and  external  a  character. 
Of  the  man  we  know  nothing;  yet,  as  we  look  at  his  pictures  and  see  that 
firm  hand  and  those  mingled  types  of  strength  and  beauty,  we  feel  that  we 
may  have  missed  a  striking  and  interesting  personality." 


Clje  &rt  of  CrftelU 

J.     A.     CROWE    AND     G.     B.     CAVALCASELLE 

'A     HISTORY    OF     PAINTING     IN     NORTH     ITALY' 

AS  early  as  1468  Crivelli  found  occasion  to  labor  exclusively  in  the  cities 
k.  of  the  Marches.  He  began  at  Massa,  near  Fermo,  with  a  vast  altar- 
piece  of  large  pretensions.  He  then  produced  several  pieces  at  Ascoli,  Cam- 
erino,  and  Fermo,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-two  years  there  was  hardlv  a 
town  or  a  village  between  Potenza  and  Tronto,  in  which  he  did  not  leave 
tracts  of  his  presence.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  even  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  he  never  abandoned  the  system  of  tempera  in  which  he  had  been  taught, 
and  he  never  changed  the  ground  principles  of  his  manner.  His  hard,  metallic 
types  of  form,  his  landscapes,  were  as  consistently  maintained  as  were  his 
primary  tints  and  his  ornaments  of  leaves,  of  fruit,  and  of  vegetables.  His 
figures  were  from  the  first  withered  and  lean;  thev  were  frequently  lame  and 
unnatural  in  movement.  A  bitter  ugliness  pervaded  faces  in  which  melancholy 
repose  was  less  habitual  than  grimace,  but  as  age-  and  experience  enabled  him 
to  progress,  he  modeled  these  ill-favored  beings  into  most  tragic  and  im- 
passioned representations,  surprising  the  spectator  by  the  life  which  he  con- 
centrated into  their  action  and  expression.     He-  thus  attained  to  a  realistic 
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force  which  is  only  second  to  that  of  Mantegna.  He  sometimes  tried  to  be 
graceful,  but  rarely  succeeded  in  the  attempt;  for  what  to  him  seemed  grace 
was  merely  affectation.  Of  the  draftsman's  skill  he  had  just  the  necessary 
share,  and  he  gave  no  absolute  perfection  to  any  part  of  the  human  frame, 
whether  it  were  the  jointing,  which  occasionally  lacks  the  power  of  articulation ; 
the  hand,  which  is  thin  and  pointed;  the  foot,  which  is  flat  and  clumsy;  or  the 
drapery,  which  is  stiff,  cutting,  and  broken.  But,  as  a  tempera  painter,  he 
is  admittedly  a  master  of  great  energy.  His  medium,  which  was  always 
liquid  and  pure,  was  of  such  a  durable  substance  that,  when  brought  up  by 
varnish  to  a  warm  brown  tone,  it  never  altered,  and  there  is  no  artist  of  the 
century  whose  panels  have  more  surely  resisted  the  ravages  of  time.  The 
monotony  which  is  usual  to  him  is  due  to  the  habit  of  hatching  with  lines  in 
the  manner  of  an  engraver;  but  as  he  advanced,  the  flatness  and  absence  of 
contrasts  in  light  and  shade  were  frequently  corrected;  and  there  are  some 
pieces  in  which  a  fair  relief  is  produced.  As  he  clung  to  old  technical  modes 
of  execution,  so  he  held  without  flinching  to  the  system  of  embossed  orna- 
ment. In  this  he  was  Venetian,  just  as  in  his  fondness  for  antiquated  masks 
and  accidental  minutiae  in  stones  and  backgrounds  he  was  Paduan.  On  the 
whole  a  striking,  original  genius;  unpleasant  and  now  and  then  grotesque, 
but  never  without  strength,  and  always  in  earnest. 


COSMO     MONKHOUSE  UN    THE     NATIONAL     GALLERY* 

CA^vLO  CRIVELLI  is  another  Venetian  artist  of  whom  we  know  little 
but  what  can  be  gathered  from  pictures.  ...  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
unique  as  a  colorist.  He  belongs,  indeed,  to  the  old  mosaic  and  illumination 
school  of  color,  not  to  the  school  of  great  "schemes,"  in  which  the  masses 
are  blent  into  one  great  harmony.  The  masses  or  patches  of  color  are  isolated, 
and  produce  a  pleasant  variegation,  without  fusion.  His  color  is  thin  also,  as 
of  a  superficial  tinting,  not  affecting  the  substance.  His  flesh  is  hard  and 
opaque,  his  flowers  leathery,  his  fruit,  though  finely  drawn  and  beautifully 
colored,  of  a  stony  texture,  and  his  draperies  everything  but  soft.  It  is  only 
in  hard,  smooth  things,  like  pottery  and  glass,  as  in  'The  Madonna  in  Ec- 
stasy,' or  of  brick  and  marble,  as  in  'The  Annunciation,'  that  you  get  the  true 
consistency  as  well  as  the  true  color.  Yet  his  color  is  exquisite  of  its  kind, 
brilliant  and  transparent  like  enamel,  and  the  different  tints  in  themselves  are 
lovely  and  varied.  Such  reds  and  greens,  and  lilacs  and  salmon-pinks,  and  a 
hundred  other  combinations  of  the  primaries,  are  scarcely  to  be  matched  in 
the  work  of  any  other  artist.  Nor  has  any  one  been  more  skilful  in  the  use  of 
gold  in  connection  with  color.  Like  Antonio  Vivarini  and  Pisanello,  he  used 
it  in  relief,  even  decorating  it  with  real  stones,  as  we  see  in  the  keys,  the  mitre, 
and  the  orphreys  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  ornaments  of  St.  Catherine.  This  was 
a  remnant  of  Byzantine  practice,  and  in  unskilful  hands  has  an  unreal  effect; 
but  Crivelli's  modeling  was  so  forcible  and  his  color  so  carefully  adapted 
that  the  passage  from  paint  to  relief  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

There  is  scarcely  need  to  call  attention  to  Crivelli's  special  gift  as  a  designer 
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of  decoration.  Almost  every  square  inch  of  his  canvas  attests  the  inexhaust- 
ible richness  of  his  invention  —  an  invention  fed,  no  doubt,  from  the  rich 
products  of  Oriental  looms,  of  which  Venice  was  the  emporium.  The  pat- 
terns of  his  stuffs  and  dresses  in  the  eight  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  are 
almost  enough  to  set  up  a  modern  designer  for  life;  and  his  sculpturesque 
ornamental  reliefs  are  extraordinary  for  elegance,  spirit,  and  audacity.  .  .  . 

Crivelli  wrought  only  for  the  Church,  and  appears  to  have  spent  most  of 
his  life  at  Ascoli;  but  neither  restriction  of  subject  and  feeling,  nor  provincial 
residence,  could  fetter  his  genius.  There  is,  indeed,  no  artist  of  more  striking 
individuality  than  Carlo  Crivelli,  no  one  who  had  more  complete  mastery  over 
his  means  of  expression,  or  attained  more  nearly  to  his  ideal.  This  ideal  was 
not  the  "beau-ideal"  of  later  art  —  that  is  to  say,  the  perfection  of  physical 
beauty  —  it  was  an  ideal  of  character,  the  embodiment  of  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  his  subject.  When  beauty  was  essential,  as  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the 
royal  martyr,  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  it  was  sought,  but  only  as  one  out 
of  many  attributes.  When  not  essential,  as  in  St.  John  Baptist  or  St.  Peter,  the 
artist's  whole  imagination  was  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  form  which  should 
be  the  exact  expression  of  the  spirit  within.  In  this  aim  he  was  not,  indeed, 
original,  but  he  achieved  it  with  singular  fervor  and  completeness.  In  some 
of  his  conceptions,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Cath- 
erine, his  imagination  indulges  in  the  extravagant  and  touches  the  grotesque. 
A  refined  fantasticism  characterizes  his  work  generally,  but  it  is  always  not 
only  refined  but  coherent.  It  may  be  said  that  St.  Catherine's  fingers  are  pre- 
ternaturally  long,  her  demeanor  affected,  her  expression  a  grimace;  but  if  we 
say  this,  we  must  also  say  that  the  whole  figure,  hands  and  all,  is  a  complete 
and  most  dainty  conception,  and  that  there  is  not  a  degraded  line  or  a  vulgar 
touch  throughout.  .  .  . 

One  cannot  help  regarding  Crivelli  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and  intellect,  of 
charming  manners,  refined  almost  to  fastidiousness,  delighting  in  all  things 
dainty  and  beautiful,  a  lover  of  animals  and  of  his  kind.    .  .  . 

There  are,  of  course,  greater  painters  and  greater  men  on  the  roll  of  artists, 
but  few  who  have  more  marked  and  more  varied  gifts;  many  who  impress 
more,  but  few  who  amuse  so  much;  many  of  wider  range,  but  few  so  complete 
in  themselves. 

RICHARD    MUTHER  'THE    HISTORY    OF    PAINTINC 

CARLO  CRIVELLI  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century 
at  all,  but  to  the  pre-Giottesque  period  of  Cimabue.  In  Huysman's 
A  rebours  there  is  a  passage  describing  how  Des  Esseintes  had  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise  varnished  with  a  gold  glaze  and  set  with  rare  and  precious  stones  — 
after  which  he  placed  it  upon  an  oriental  carpet  and  rejoiced  in  the  glittering 
color-effect.  Carlo  Crivelli's  paintings  resemble  this  gilded  tortoise:  in  their 
sparkling  metallic  splendor  and  icy  reptilian  coldness,  they  have  at  the  same 
time  an  offensive  and  delicate,  a  revolting  and  attractive,  effect.  Like  the 
mosaicists  of  the  middle  age,  he  could  not  conceive  a  painting  without  rich  and 
glittering  ornaments,  applied  (especiallv  in  the  case  of  kevs  and  crowns)  in 
the  heavy  style  of  a  relief.  Like  them,  his  eyes  were  entranced  with  the  sheen 
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of  fabrics,  the  sparkle  of  precious  stones,  and  an  amazing  wealth  of  ornament 
adorns  the  frames.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  keeping  Grecian  stoles, 
mass-vestments  of  gold  fabric,  and  brocaded  choir  mantles,  and  setting  the 
crosiers  of  his  saints  with  transparent  pearls  of  a  glassy,  piercing  splendor. 
Even  where  ornaments  do  not  belong,  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  Christ,  for 
example,  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes,  and  gleaming  amethysts  sparkle,  here  a 
bluish-red,  there  sea-green  in  their  chilling  splendor.  He  loved  the  glittering 
products  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  the  magic  of  slender  goblets  and  pyxes;  mon- 
strances of  gilded  copper  in  the  Byzantine  style;  precious  altar  tables  with  en- 
graved ornaments,  and  old  quarto  volumes  clasped  in  silver.  Even  the  gay 
plumage  of  birds  must  assist  to  heighten  the  splendor  of  his  paintings,  espe- 
cially of  peacocks,  with  tails  gleaming  in  gold,  green,  blue,  and  silver. 

Quite  as  medieval  as  this  barbaric  splendor  of  color  is  the  effect  of  his 
archaic  drawing.  The  position  of  his  Madonnas  is  as  rigid  as  those  of  Cima- 
bue;  the  color  of  their  faces  is  pale  and  corpse-like;  their  emaciated  arms  are 
bare  to  the  elbow,  and  small  and  withered  hands  stretch  out  from  their  sleeves. 
Although  in  other  altar-pieces  of  the  day  the  donors  are  depicted  equal  in 
size  to  the  saints  and  kneel  in  the  midst  of  the  chief  painting,  Crivelli  reverted 
to  the  medieval  custom  of  introducing  them  as  pygmies  quite  outside  of  the 
composition. 

Alongside  of  these  Byzantine  traits  are  Paduan  and  Umbrian  tendencies. 
In  the  sweetness  which  he  sometimes  imparts  to  his  Madonnas,  he  reminds  us 
of  Gentile  da  Fabriano;  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  mystics  of  the  trecento 
when  he  distinguishes  the  Christ-Child  as  a  fisher  of  men  by  placing  a  hook  in 
his  hand.  Even  a  Netherlandish  trait  is  thought  to  be  observed  in  his  manner 
of  grouping  pots  and  candlesticks,  plates  and  glasses,  carpets  and  cushions, 
bottles  and  vases,  as  still  life.  His  severe  types  of  children  and  careworn  old 
women  are  quite  Paduan,  reminding  us  of  Schiavone  and  Zoppo;  as  are  also 
the  heavy  garlands  hanging  over  the  rich  marble  throne,  and  the  large  peaches 
and  stiff"  flowers  scattered  upon  the  ground.  Quite  Paduan  is  the  pathos 
which  pervades  his  presentation  of  the  Pieta.  Howling  Megaeras  prostrate 
themselves  over  the  corpse,  a  half-decayed,  mouldering  body,  the  skin  of 
which  hangs  like  leather  from  the  ribs;  great  tear-drops  run  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  angels,  and  a  convulsive  pain  distorts  the  figures  and  the  features  of  the 
Redeemer. 

Only  in  his  refinement  of  color,  in  the  subtle  manner  in  which  he  takes  up 
ancient  notes  and  combines  them  to  new  chords,  and  in  the  tortuous  daintiness 
with  which  his  women  stretch  out  their  nervous  hands  and  crook  their  spider- 
like fingers,  can  we  recognize  the  artist  of  the  quattrocento,  for  whom  this 
archaic  style  is  not  natural,  but  an  artificial  one  chosen  with  conscious  epi- 
cureanism. 

G.     MCNEILL     RUSHFORTH  'CARLO    CRIVELLI' 

THE  most  important  and  striking  aspect  of  a  painter  is,  as  a  rule,  his  sys- 
tem of  arrangement  and  composition.  Crivelli  painted  but  few  subject 
pieces;  most  of  his  work  is  in  the  form  of  ancona  panels,  where  each  saint  ap- 
pears in  a  separate  architectural  framework.  The  development  and  perfection 
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of  these  isolated  figures  may  be  said  to  have  been  Crivelli's  principal  aim  dur- 
ing his  artistic  career,  and  the  form  in  which  he  achieved  greatest  success.  It  is 
only  larch-  that  his  attempts  to  express  strong  emotion  move  us,  as  in  the  case 
«f  the  versions  of  the  'Pieta,'  belonging  to  Mr.  Crawshay,  and  to  the  Vatican 
Picture  Gallery.  More  commonly  they  are  rather  suggestive  of  the  effort 
after  that  which  was  perhaps  beyond  his  reach.  But  when  dealing  with  single 
figures  confined  to  separate  panels  he  was  not  exposed  to  this  temptation,  and 
:ill  his  best  qualities  have  full  scope.  Calm  dignity,  strength  of  character, 
gentleness  and  grace,  can  all  he  treated  by  him  with  perfect  success  apart 
from  the  disturbing  elements  of  emotion  and  action.  Masterpieces  of  this 
kind  are  the  saints  of  the  lower  tier  of  the  great  ancona  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery (plate  in)  and  the  'St.  Emidius,'  at  Ascoli.  .  .  . 

In  the  use  of  accessories  Crivelli  shows  a  marked  tendency  as  time  goes  on 
to  increase  their  splendor  and  elaboration.  His  pictures  in  this  sense  become 
more  and  more  purely  decorative.  Landscape  backgrounds  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  part  of  the  list  of  his  works.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  Crivelli  depicted  an  event  in  the  open 
air,  such  as  the  '  Vision  of  Gabriele  Ferretti '  (National  Gallery),  or  the  '  Cruci- 
fixion '  of  the  Brera.  These  are  necessarily  placed  in  a  landscape.  But  among 
the  formal  compositions  which  have  the  Virgin  for  their  central  figure,  per- 
haps the  latest,  with  a  landscape  background,  is  the  'Madonna'  at  South 
Kensington.  In  the  later  works  we  get  a  plain  or  patterned  gold  surface,  or 
else  elaborate  architectural  and  textile  backgrounds.  .  .  . 

A  very  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  treatment  of  Crivelli's  technique. 
About  the  methods  of  the  old  masters  we  have  so  little  information  that  we 
cannot  do  more  than  consider  the  results  which  we  possess  in  their  pictures. 
In  the  case  of  Crivelli,  the  inferences  are  fairly  obvious.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  career  he  always  painted  in  tempera,  to  which,  as  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  remark,  he  "clings  writh  a  desperate  fondness  at  a  time  when  all 
painters  were  trying  oils."  But  he  used  it  with  a  perfection  which  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Without  any  marked  tendency  towards  flatness,  he  has  no 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade;  and  his  effects,  especially  in  drapery,  are 
mainly  produced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  elaborate  patterns  with  broad  sur- 
faces of  color  relieved  by  simple  hatching.  The  use  of  gold,  either  applied  to  a 
flat  surface  or  in  the  form  of  raised  ornaments,  need  be  only  alluded  to.  Out 
of  these  materials  Crivelli  built  up  his  pictures  with  patient  and  painful  care. 
He  was  never  careless.  We  cannot  think  of  a  picture  of  his  which  could  be 
described  as  hurried  or  superficial.  The  result  is  that  his  clear  tones  and  en- 
amel like  surfaces  remain  to-day  as  perfect,  save  for  accidental  abrasures,  as 
when  they  left  his  hands. 

With  such  slow  and  painstaking  methods,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Crivelli  would  be  a  prolific  painter.  We  may  think  that  the  number  of  his 
pictures  is  very  small,  and  yet  we  could  hardly  expect  more.  For  the  twenty- 
five  years  which  approximately  represent  his  life  as  a  painter,  we  possess 
rather  more  than  fifty  pictures.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  as  many  more  have 
perished  or  otherwise  disappeared.    That  would  give  us  a  production  of  just 
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three  works  a  year,  and  when  we  think  of  the  labor  and  care  to  which  every 
panel  in  existence  testifies,  the  estimate  is  not  unreasonable. 

Quite  in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  him  as  a  worker  is  the  fact  that 
few  if  any  of  his  pictures  bear  traces  of  the  handiwork  of  assistants.  In  quality 
they  are  astonishingly  uniform.  Orders,  no  doubt,  came  in  plentifully  as  soon 
as  his  reputation  was  established,  but  apparently  he  only  undertook  those 
which  he  could  carry  out  with  his  own  hands.  The  rest  were  assigned  to 
Vittorio  and  Petrus  Alamanus.  We  have  been  saved  from  much  confusion  in 
consequence. 

Finally,  we  must  say  a  word  about  Crivelli's  rank  as  an  artist.  When  our 
attention  is  concentrated  on  a  single  painter  there  is  a  danger,  especially  in 
the  case  of  one  like  Crivelli,  whose  isolation  makes  comparisons  difficult,  that 
our  judgment  on  him  may  be  too  partial,  and  therefore  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  say  anything  which  might  appear  exaggerated  or  paradoxical.  Crivelli  had 
certain  obvious  limitations,  existing  partly  in  his  circumstances,  partly,  too,  we 
may  believe,  in  himself.  Those  limitations  do  not  depend  on  archaism  simply. 
By  an  archaic  style  we  generally  mean  the  style  of  a  school  or  of  a  painter  at 
an  early  stage  of  its  historical  development,  and  this  only  indirectly  affects  the 
greatness  of  a  particular  artist.  A  great  artist  may  appear  archaic  as  compared 
with  the  future  progress  of  his  art,  but  as  compared  with  his  contemporaries  he 
is  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  relatively  elementary  resources  which  were  at 
the  disposal  of  Giotto  do  not  obscure  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
artists,  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  any  age.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  matter 
when  archaism  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  conservatism,  when  it  falls  behind 
the  times,  and,  as  we  might  say,  becomes  conscious  instead  of  being  the 
simple  and  natural  form  of  expression.  It  is  inconceivable  that  an  artist  of 
the  very  first  rank  should  be  a  reactionary,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
this  sense,  Crivelli  is  a  reactionary.  It  may  be  true,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
that  local  circumstances  were  partly  responsible  for  his  remaining  so  little 
affected  by  the  art-movements  of  his  time.  But  not  less,  perhaps,  was  due  to 
his  own  character.  As  we  have  insisted  more  than  once,  the  vocation  which  he 
chose,  or  which  was  imposed  upon  him,  was  that  of  bringing  the  old  Venetian 
art  to  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable.  In  that  he  showed  himself 
great.  The  scope  was  limited  —  the  treatment  of  the  isolated  figure  from  a 
point  of  view,  at  once  ideal  and  decorative.  And  in  his  methods  —  the  use  of 
gold,  and  the  medium  of  tempera  —  he  was  equally  loyal  to  the  old  traditions, 
because,  no  doubt,  he  felt  that  they  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  purpose.  But 
given  those  ideals,  and  given  those  methods,  we  can  only  say,  with  his  greatest 
works  before  us,  that  performance  could  no  farther  go.  He  sums  up  all  the 
resources  of  Byzantine  practice.  The  ornamental  possibilities  of  the  mosaics, 
the  use  of  gems  and  of  the  precious  metals,  the  feeling  for  beautiful  surfaces, 
all  receive  in  him  the  highest  employment  that  can  be  given  them  in  painting. 
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Cije  Works  of  CrttalU 

DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE     PLATES 
'VIRCIN    AND    CHILD'    (VERONA)  P  L  A  T  E     I 

THIS  picture,  though  signed  on  the  front  of  the  parapet  'Opus  Karoli 
Criveili  Veneti,'  is  not  dated,  but  is  thought  to  antedate  the  ancona  at 
Massa  Fermana,  the  work  of  1468.  Painted  originally  for  the  convent  of  San 
Lorenzo  at  Venice,  after  passing  through  two  private  collections,  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  municipal  museum  of  Verona. 

Mr.  Rushforth  writes  of  it:  "While  nearly  all  his  works  testify  more  or  less 
directly  to  his  derivation  from  the  Vivarini,  this  one,  above  all  others,  demon- 
strates his  connection  with  the  school  of  Padua.  The  setting  of  the  picture 
and  the  accessories  would  by  themselves  be  sufficient  to  prove  this.  It  was  in 
the  school  of  Squarcione  that  architectural  structures  of  colored  marbles 
forming  a  framework  or  background  for  the  figures  originated.  The  realistic 
treatment  of  the  ruined  wall  on  the  left,  as  well  as  the  festoon  of  fruit,  suggest 
the  same  influences.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view.  It  is  in  the  child-types, 
with  their  curious  pinched-up  features,  that  the  connection  is  most  apparent. 
The  picture,  and  especially  its  principal  figure,  the  Virgin,  is  already  thor- 
oughly Crivellian.  We  note,  too,  the  hanging  of  watered  silk,  and  the  brocaded 
mantle  covering  the  head.  The  expression  of  the  Virgin's  face  has  been  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  Except 
for  this,  it  contains  the  germ  of  the  Crivellian  type;  only  the  features  are 
broader  and  less  refined,  just  as  in  the  hands  the  anatomical  structure  is  not 
insisted  upon  and  the  fingers  have  not  yet  obtained  that  slender  tapering  form 
which  became  so  characteristic  with  him.  It  was  a  curious  fancy  to  repre- 
sent the  actors  in  the  'Flagellation'  scene  on  the  left  as  children.  The  figure 
grasping  the  column  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  Infant  Jesus  standing  in  front  of 
the  Virgin." 

The  picture  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  We  notice  behind  the  Ma- 
donna a  strip  of  watered  silk,  pale  red  in  color,  that  over  the  parapet  being 
now  a  pale  gray,  though  it  may  once  have  corresponded  in  color.  The  mantle 
over  the  Virgin's  head  is  of  magnificent  red-and-gold  brocade.  This  is  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  artist  used  the  landscape  background.  In  the  far  distance 
is  a  Crucifixion,  while  nearer  the  foreground  is  St.  Peter,  cutting  off  the  ear  of 
one  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  tree  with  bare  branches  is  reminiscent  of  Squar- 
cione, while  the  little  bulfinches  resting  on  the  garland  of  fruit  over  the  Virgin's 
head  give  a  charming  naturalistic  touch.  The  Virgin  is  standing,  supporting 
the  Child  as  he  stands  on  a  cushion  on  the  parapet,  while  in  all  later  pictures 
she  is  either  seated  or  enthroned. 

•PIETA*  PLATE     II 

THE  subject  of  the  Pieta  was  the  usual  one  for  the  center  of  the  upper 
row  of  panels  in  an  ancona, and  Criveili  followed  accustomed  usage  in  all 
those  anconas  that  have  come  down  to  us  intact.   Certain  pietas  by  his  hand, 
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as  the  one  in  Mr.  Crawshay's  collection,  by  their  shape  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  of  having  once  formed  part  of  a  now  dismembered  ancona;  but  this  panel 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican  was  doubtless  a  separate  and  independent 
picture,  for  the  Pieta  was  a  favorite  subject  with  Crivelli  in  his  later  years. 
Of  a  group  consisting  of  the  one  in  Mr.  Crawshay's  collection  in  London,  one 
in  the  Panciatichi-Ximenes  Collection,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton, the  one  in  the  Brera  now  placed  above  the  picture  of  the  'Coronation'  by 
Crivelli,  this  of  the  Vatican  is  thought  to  be  the  most  decorative,  though  per- 
haps not  so  intensely  dramatic  in  feeling  as  the  others.  The  dead  body  of 
Christ  is  resting  on  a  transverse  board  laid  across  the  tomb,  covered  with 
red-and-gold  brocade,  supported  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Madonna  and  the 
Magdalen,  on  the  other  by  St.  John,  the  two  latter  with  their  mouths  open 
howling  in  their  grief.  The  background  is  unique  with  Crivelli.  It  is  deep 
blue  in  color,  with  horizontal  layers  of  clouds  and  filled  with  winged  cherubs' 
heads,  touched  with  gold,  doubtless  intended  to  be  represented  as  floating  in 
air,  but  packed  so  closely  as  to  represent  rather  a  background  of  burnished 
bronze.  On  the  edge  of  the  tomb  near  the  Magdalen  stands  a  metal  box  of 
ointment,  and  near  the  St.  John,  by  way  of  balance,  is  a  lighted  candle.  Again 
the  soft  deep  reds  and  greens  are  repeated  in  the  marbles  of  the  tomb. 

Opinions  seem  to  vary  as  to  the  expression  of  emotion  in  the  figures.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  write:  "This  is  a  low-toned,  carefully  drawn  piece,  with 
some  of  the  spirit  of  Alunno  in  it;  very  dramatic,  especially  in  the  crying  St. 
John;  hatched  up  to  a  good  chiaroscuro  in  the  dark  passages."  Woltmann 
and  Woermann  write  that  Crivelli  is  "a  master  of  expression,  as  for  instance 
in  the  '  Pieta '  in  the  National  Gallery  and  another  in  the  Vatican.  In  both,  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  faces  borders  on  caricature,  but  they  are  full  of  dramatic 
power,  and  the  expression  of  vehement  and  passionate  grief  is  most  remark- 
able." While  Mr.  Rushforth  says:  "Of  the  attendant  figures,  the  most  success- 
ful expression  is  that  of  the  Virgin,  with  her  mingled  look  of  speechless  sor- 
row and  affection.  The  Magdalen  and  St.  John,  with  open  mouths  and  con- 
torted features  expressive  of  their  unrestrained  outburst  of  grief,  are  neither 
so  unaffected  nor  so  impressive.  Sometimes  the  pathetic  and  the  grotesque 
are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  interval,  and  in  this  case  Crivelli  in  his  search- 
ing after  expression  has  gone  near  to  confusing  them." 

This  picture  measures  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high  by  six  and  a  half 
long  and  is  signed  on  the  cornice  of  the  tomb,  and  although  not  dated,  is 
thought  in  its  style  to  belong  to  the  year  1485. 


'INFANT    CHRIST     GIVING     THE     KEYS    TO    ST.     PETER'  PLATE    III 

HERE  we  see  Crivelli  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers.  We  see  the 
further  progress  he  has  made  in  composition,  grouping  the  enthroned 
Madonna  and  Child,  St.  Peter,  and  six  other  saints  in  one  large  panel,  instead 
of  in  several  compartments.  The  Madonna,  crowned  again,  as  in  all  his  later 
pictures,  enveloped  in  a  magnificent  brocaded  mantle,  rather  affectedly  fingers 
the  large  key  which  the  Christ-Child  hands  to  St.  Peter,  who  kneels  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  his  triple  crown  and  pallium  on  the  ground,  beside  which 
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Crivelli  has  naively  placed  an  apple.  On  the  right  is  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse, 
holding  in  his  hands  his  bishop's  staff*,  mine,  and  book,  his  identity  recog- 
nizable by  the  pattern  of  great  golden  fleur-de-lis  embroidered  upon  his  green 
cope;  behind  him  nearest  the  throne  are  a  bearded  bishop,  St.  Augustine,  or 
according  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Museum  in  Berlin,  St.  Bonaventura, 
and  a  Franciscan  friar  holding  a  crystal  chalice  containing  the  Sacred  Blood, 
which  must  be  St.  Bernard,  as  he  points  with  his  forefinger  to  the  monogram 
of  Christ  above  in  the  heavens,  though  the  Berlin  catalogue  calls  him  San 
( riacomo  della  Marca.  To  the  left,  corresponding  to  St.  Louis,  stands  another 
bishop,  as  Mr.  Rushforth  thinks,  a  local  saint,  perhaps  St.  Alexander  —  the 
Berlin  catalogue  again  calls  St.  Emidius  patron  of  Ascoli  —  and  behind  him 
two  more  Franciscans,  St.  Francis  nearest  the  throne  and  another  with  red- 
and-white  banner,  probably  San  Giovanni  di  Capistrano,  who  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks  and  died  about  thirty  years  before  this  picture  was 
painted.  Behind  the  Madonna  hangs  a  strip  of  rich  brocaded  stuff,  and  instead 
of  a  gold  background  we  have  drawn  behind  the  elaborate  architectural 
throne  and  the  assembled  saints  another  magnificent  embroidered  curtain, 
with  the  blue  sky  above  flecked  with  clouds,  and  two  little  angels  seated  on 
the  ends  of  the  pediment  of  the  throne  playing  with  the  ribbons  which  support 
the  festoon  of  fruit  above  the  Virgin's  head. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  write  of  this  picture  that  it  "is  one  of  the  panels  in 
which  Crivelli  combines  delicacy  with  severity,  and  most  cleverly  balances 
the  movements  of  his  figures."  Mr.  Rushforth  writes:  "First  and  in  some 
ways  the  finest  of  the  series  (the  third  and  latest  period  in  Crivelli's  life)  comes 
the  great  picture  at  Berlin  which  was  lost  to  this  country  at  the  Dudley  sale. 
Originally  at  Fermo,  and  with  no  mention  of  the  knightly  dignity  in  the  signa- 
ture, wye  may  safely  assign  it  to  the  period  1487-90.  The  subject  is  the  Infant 
Christ  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  of  local  and 
Franciscan  saints.  The  types  of  the  Virgin  in  these  later  pictures  do  not 
possess  the  charm  of  the  earlier  ones.  The  features  are  more  mature  and 
commonplace,  and  the  one  before  us  is  no  exception.  The  Child,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  us  Crivelli  at  his  best,  exquisitely  natural  and  graceful.  St. 
Peter  has  not  the  rugged  force  of  the  old  model  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar.  Of  the  other  saints,  Louis  and  Bernardino  follow  the  lines  of  the 
well-known  portraits,  while  we  get  a  new  and  very  characteristic  type  in  the 
Bishop,  who  is  prominent  on  the  left  —  probably  St.  Alexander,  one  of  the 
patrons  of  Fermo.  The  composition  is  simple  and  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  the 
space  is  well  filled,  yet  free  from  monotony.  But  the  two  saints,  peeping  as  it 
were  round  the  corners  of  the  throne,  are  hardly  a  successful  or  dignified  idea. 
As  a  whole,  the  picture  depends  for  its  effect  on  the  interest  of  the  heads,  and 
on  the  decorative  effect  of  the  magnificent  fabrics  in  which  the  chief  saints 
are  vested.    Nothing  could  surpass  the  execution  of  this  superb  picture." 

Painted  in  1487  by  the  order  of  Vincenzo  Paccaroni  for  the  church  of  the 
Minori  Osservanti  brothers  at  Fermo,  it  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Berlin  and  measures  over  six  feet  square. 
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TRIPTYCH:    'VIRGIN    AND    CHILD    AND     FOUR    SAINTS'  PLATE     IV 

IN  this  triptych  Crivelli  has  progressed  in  his  composition  beyond  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  ancona.  The  Virgin  and  Child  as  usual  occupy  the  central 
panel  of  the  triptych;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Dominic  are  naturally  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  wing  on  the  right  of  the  Virgin,  instead  of  being  placed  in  sepa- 
rate panels;  St.  Gimignano  and  St.  Peter  Martyr,  on  the  right.  The  charming 
Virgin,  crowned  and  seated  on  an  elaborate  marble  throne  with  a  red  hanging 
festooned  with  fruit  behind  her,  wears  a  rich  mantle  of  blue  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  Child,  who  grasps  a  little  bird  around  its  body  in  true  childish 
fashion,  also  wears  a  blue  dress.  St.  Peter  is  in  full  pontifical  robes  and  triple 
crown,  holding  crosier,  book  and  keys  in  raised  gilt,  to  the  use  of  which 
M.  Charles  Blanc  vigorously  objects  as  being  in  'barbaric  taste,'  though  not 
so  to  most  of  the  critics.  As  this  was  painted  for  the  Church  of  San  Domenico 
in  Camerino,  it  naturally  contained  two  of  the  most  important  Dominican 
saints  in  their  black-and-white  robes:  St.  Dominic,  his  hands  folded  in  prayer, 
with  his  usual  lily  and  book;  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  a  similar  attitude,  with  sword 
in  his  breast  and  knife  in  his  head,  the  signs  of  his  martyrdom  and  by  which  he 
can  always  be  distinguished.  Opposite  St.  Peter  is  San  Gimignano,  patron 
saint  of  Modena,  clothed  in  red  and  blue  and  carrying  the  model  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Modena  in  one  hand  and  a  red-and-white  banner  in  the  other. 

Of  this  picture  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  write:  "An  immediate  contrast  to 
the  'Madonna  and  Child,'  Lateran  (plate  ix),  is  afforded  by  the  fine  altar- 
piece  of  the  Brera,  also  commissioned  in  1482  for  San  Domenico  of  Camerino. 
But  here  the  Umbrian  delicacy  of  the  Virgin  and  the  tenderness  of  the  Child 
are  more  nearly  related  to  nature  than  in  earlier  productions,  whilst'the  stand- 
ing saints  in  couples  at  the  sides  are  depicted  with  varied  shades  of  thought 
and  expression,  with  a  full  share  of  characteristic  energy  and  propriety  of 
action.  It  is  perhaps  here  that  Crivelli  most  nearly  succeeded  in  accurate  as 
well  as  careful  drawing,  and  in  glowing  golden  tone;  we  are  nowhere  more 
forcibly  struck  by  the  ability  of  an  artist  who  clings  to  tempera  with  a  desperate 
fondness  at  a  time  when  all  painters  were  trying  oils,  and  who  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  March  of  Ancona  perfected  his  method  with  almost  as  much 
success  as  Filippo  Lippi  or  Angelico  half  a  century  before.  But  these  are  not 
the  sole  qualities  revealed  in  Crivelli  by  the  works  of  1482.  We  must  concede 
to  him  a  perfectly  judicious  feeling  as  regards  the  correct  placing  of  his  saints 
in  their  relation  to  each  other." 

And  Mr.  Rushforth  writes:  "Crivelli  never  did  anything  better  than  this. 
All  his  capacities  for  strong  drawing,  the  grouping  and  attitude  of  his  fig- 
ures, the  expression  of  dignity  and  grace,  and  general  decorative  effect  are 
here  seen  at  their  highest.  And  for  the  first  time  we  get  the  figures  not  isolated 
in  their  separate  panels,  but  united  in  a  single  composition  in  which  each 
takes  its  proper  place.  If  this  was  Crivelli's  first  experiment  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  was  perhaps  the  most  successful.  Even  taken  individually,  the  figures, 
in  power  of  expression,  show  an  advance  on  the  picture  of  1476. 

"It  is  seldom  that  he  reaches  the  calm  dignity  expressed  in  the  St.  Gimig- 
nano, hardly  ever  again  the  intensity  of  unaffected  devotion  displayed  by  St. 
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Peter  Martyr.    This  is  the  high-water  mark  of  Crivelli's  powers  as  an  artist. 
He  never  quite  rose  to  it  again." 

The  triptych  is  of  large  dimensions,  measuring  more  than  seven  feet  in 
height  and  breadth,  and  is  signed  and  dated  1482.  It  was  removed  to  the 
Brera  in  181 1,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

♦ALTAR-PIECE'  PLATE    V 

THIS  magnificent  ancona  in  thirteen  compartments,  as  we  see  it  now,  is 
not  as  it  originally  stood  as  an  altar-piece  of  the  Church  of  San  Domenico 
ar  Ascoli.  Then  it  boasted  only  the  lower  and  middle  tiers;  the  upper,  though 
by  Crivelli  and  in  keeping,  is  thought  to  have  been  added  when  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Cardinal  Zelada.  In  1790  the  altar-piece  was  still  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, but  during  the  last  century  it  passed  through  various  hands.  In  1850  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Demidoff  Collection;  then  went  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
bought  for  the  National  Gallery  in  1868.  We  have  in  the  centre  of  the  lower 
tier  one  of  Crivelli's  most  charming  conceptions  of  the  Virgin,  who,  crowned 
and  enthroned  on  a  marble  seat,  lifts  a  veil  from  the  sleeping  Child  in  her  lap. 
Behind  her  hangs  the  pale  red  watered  silk,  common  to  Crivelli's  earlier  works, 
and  her  mantle  is  of  pink-and-gold  brocade  worn  over  a  blue  dress. 

Elizabeth  L.  Cary  writes  of  it:  "'The  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,'  is  the  most  elaborate  and  pretentious  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery compositions,  but  fails  as  a  whole  to  give  that  impression  of  moral  and 
physical  energy,  of  intense  feeling  expressed  with  serene  art,  which  renders  the 
'Annunciation'  both  impressive  and  ingratiating.  The  lower  central  com- 
partment is,  however,  instinct  with  grace  and  tenderness.  The  Virgin,  mild- 
faced  and  melancholy,  is  seated  on  a  marble  throne.  The  Child,  held  on  her 
arm,  droops  his  head,  heavy  with  sleep,  upon  her  hand  in  a  babyish  and  ap- 
pealing attitude  curiously  opposed  to  the  dignity  of  the  Child  in  Mantegna's 
group  which  hangs  on  the  opposite  wall.  At  the  right  and  left  of  the  Virgin  are 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Dominic,  whole- 
length  figures  strongly  individualized  and  differentiated.  St.  John  in  particular 
reveals,  in  the  beauty  of  feature,  and  expression,  Crivelli's  power  to  portray 
subtleties  and  refinements  of  character  without  sacrificing  the  sumptuous 
taste  for  accessories  and  ornament.  The  Saint,  wearing  his  traditional  sheep- 
skin and  bearing  his  cross  and  scroll,  bends  his  head  in  meditation.  His 
brows  are  knit;  his  features,  ascetic  in  mold,  and  careworn,  are  eloquent  of 
serious  thought  and  moral  conviction.  By  the  side  of  St.  Peter,  resplendent  in 
pontifical  robes  and  enriched  with  jewels,  he  wears  the  look  of  a  young  devout 
novice,  not  yet  so  familiar  with  sanctity  as  to  carry  it  with  ease.  The  St. 
Dominic,  with  book  and  lily,  in  type  resembles  the  figure  in  the  Metropolitan, 
but  the  face  is  painted  with  greater  skill  and  has  more  vigor  of  expression. 
Above  this  lower  stage  of  the  altar-piece  are  four  half-length  figures  of  St. 
Francis,  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  and 
over  these  again  are  four  pictures  showing  the  Archangel  Michael  trampling 
on  the  Dragon,  St.  Lucy  the  Martyr,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Peter  Martyr  —  all 
full-length  figures  of  small  size.    The  various  parts  of  the  altar-piece  were  en- 
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closed  in  a  splendid  and  ornate  frame  while  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Demi- 
doff  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  whole  is  a  magnificent 
monument  to  Crivelli's  art.  The  heavy  gold  backgrounds  and  the  free  use  of 
gold  in  the  ornaments,  together  with  the  use  of  high  relief  (St.  Peter's  keys  are 
modeled,  for  example,  almost  in  the  round,  so  nearly  are  they  detached  from 
the  panel),  represent  his  tendency  to  overload  his  compositions  with  archaic 
and  realistic  detail;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  effect  is  one  of  harmony  and 
corporate  unity  of  many  parts.  Even  the  introduction  of  sham  jewels,  such 
as  those  set  in  the  Virgin's  crown  and  in  the  rings  and  medallions  worn  by 
Peter,  fails  to  destroy  the  dignity  of  the  execution.  It  may  even  be  argued 
that  they  enhance  it  by  affording  a  salient  support  to  the  strongly  marked 
emotional  faces  of  the  saints  and  to  the  vigorous  gestures  which  would  be 
violent  in  a  classic  setting." 

In  its  present  state  the  whole  ancona  measures  about  sixteen  by  ten  and  a 
half  feet;  the  central  panel  of  the  lower  tier,  a  little  more  than  five  feet  high  by 
two  broad;  the  side  panels,  something  less  than  five  feet  high  by  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  wide.    It  is  signed  and  dated  1476. 

'THE    ANNUNCIATION'  PLATE    VI 

THIS  beautiful  and  elaborate  Annunciation  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
pictures  Crivelli  ever  painted,  and  one  of  the  few  subject-pieces  which 
did  not  call  for  symmetrical  arrangement.  An  earlier  version  of  this  subject 
is  found  at  Frankfort,  where  the  angel  Gabriel  and  the  Madonna  are  placed 
on  separate  panels  octagonal  in  form,  according  to  many  early  representa- 
tions of  this  theme.  The  composition  of  our  panel  shows  great  skill  and 
originality  in  arrangement  and  great  naivete  and  delicacy  in  the  accessories. 
The  perspective  of  the  long  street  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  depicting  a 
number  of  amusing  incidents,  which  was  quite  unusual  with  him.  The  vista, 
though  idealized,  recalls  many  an  old  Italian  town  with  its  loggias  and  arch- 
way over  the  street,  its  caged  birds  and  flowers.  We  can  only  regret  that 
Crivelli  did  not  oftener  receive  orders  from  his  patrons  for  pictures  of  this 
sort,  where  his  narrative  power  recalls  that  of  another  early  Venetian,  Car- 
paccio. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  writes:  "A  high  order  of  invention  is  seen  in  the 
design  of  the  various  mises  en  scene,  in  which  his  figures  are  set.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  'The  Blessed  Ferretti,' we  have  a  landscape;  but  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  National  Gallery  —  probably  the  most  beautiful  that  he  ever 
painted  —  is  that  of  'The  Annunciation,'  in  which  he  shows  us  the  inside  of 
the  Virgin's  Chamber,  the  outside  of  her  magnificent  house,  and  a  street  scene 
at  once  realistic  and  romantic.  Although,  perhaps,  'The  Annunciation'  is 
exceeded  by  'The  Madonna,'  etc.,  in  brilliant  purity  of  color,  and  some  of  his 
single  figures  have  more  intensity  of  character,  his  genius  is  perhaps  more 
completely  represented  in  this  picture  than  in  any  other.  Here,  for  once,  his 
lively  fancy  has  had  its  fullest  play  and  revels  in  a  gorgeousness  and  elabora- 
tion of  detail  even  beyond  his  wont.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  imagination  was 
not  trameled,  like  that  of  artists  of  the  present  day,  by  questions  of  historical 
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accuracy  or  physical  possibilities.  To  him  the  presence  of  St.  Emidius  by  the 
side  of  the  announcing  angel  suggested  no  absurdity,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  neatly  finished  orifice  through  which  the  Holy  Dove  has  entered 
the  Virgin's  Chamber  would  present  any  difficulty  to  the  most  realistic  mind. 

"Here,  for  once,  also,  he  gives  us  not  only  the  incident,  but  introduces 
spectators,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Florentine  school  of  the  same  period. 
Besides  the  frankly  anachronistic  bishop,  there  are  several  figures  in  the  street 
dressed  in  the  Italian  costume  of  Crivelli's  time.  One  noble-looking  gentle- 
man,  dazzled  by  the  sudden  beam  of  light  that  strikes  across  the  road,  raises 
his  hand  to  his  brow,  the  better  to  investigate  the  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
Still  more  naive  and  delightful  is  the  little  child  who  timidly  peeps  from  a 
place  of  vantage  at  the  mysterious  occurrence  that  is  taking  place  over  the  way. 

"Thus  we  have  the  whole  scene  idyllically,  even  dramatically  rendered,  as 
though  we  were  present  at  an  exquisitely  mounted  play." 

Painted  originally  for  the  convent  church  of  the  Annunziata,  at  Ascoli,  the 
words  " Libertas  ecclesiastica"  are  placed  on  the  base  of  the  picture  between 
two  coats-of-arms,  that  on  the  right  to  the  town  of  Ascoli,  that  on  the  left  to 
Prospero  Caffarelli,  Bishop  of  Ascoli,  and  separated  in  the  centre  by  that  of 
the  then  reigning  Pope,  Innocent  vm.  The  picture  remained  in  its  original 
home  until  1811,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Brera  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  181 5  it  passed  into  private  hands,  and  was  finally  bought  by  Mr. 
Labouchere  (Lord  Taunton),  who  gave  it  to  the  National  Gallery  in  1864. 
It  is  painted  on  wood,  and  measures  nearly  seven  feet  high  by  nearly  five  feet 
wide. 

•  ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON*  PLATE  VII 

THIS  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  by  Crivelli  which  has  neither  the  \  irgin 
and  Child,  nor  the  painful  theme  of  the  Pieta,  nor  one  of  the  more  solemn 
and  pietistic  saints  for  a  subject.  Instead,  we  see  in  a  rocky  landscape  the 
strong  and  vigorous  young  saint  on  a  rearing  and  cringing  horse.  With  both 
hands  raised  above  his  head,  St.  George  is  about  to  strike  down  with  his 
sword  the  dragon,  which  he  has  already  transfixed  with  his  lance.  As  Crivelli 
has  treated  other  saints,  in  other  scenes,  as  the  St.  John  in  the  various  Pietas, 
St.  George's  mouth  is  open  as  if  he  had  just  cried  out,  in  this  case  to  hurl  an 
imprecation  against  the  horrible  beast.  The  composition,  with  the  cleverly 
foreshortened  horse  seen  full  face,  with  his  head  averted  in  nervous  terror,  is 
original  and  forceful.  In  the  distance  on  the  left  we  have  the  castle-crowned 
hill,  with  the  tiny  figure  of  St.  Margaret  kneeling  in  prayer  on  the  hither  slope; 
on  the  right  a  path  leads  to  a  clump  of  trees  clipped  in  layers  in  the  fashion  of 
many  Italian  gardens. 

Mr.  Berenson  wrote  of  this  picture,  when  it  was  exhibited  at  Burlington 
House  with  some  other  early  Crivellis  from  private  houses  in  England: 
"Scarcely,  if  at  all,  later  than  these  is  a  work  in  which  Crivelli,  in  his  quality 
of  design,  in  the  enamel  of  his  surface,  and  in  the  energy  of  his  line,  approaches 
closerthan  any  other  Occidental  artist  to  what  is  the  supreme  quality  of  Japa- 
nese art,  particularly  as  manifested  in  lacquer.    Besides  all  this  charm  as  pat- 
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tern,  the  'St.  George  and  the  Dragon' — the  work  to  which  I  allude  (formerly 
in  the  Leyland  Collection  and  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Stuart  M.  Samuel) — 
has  that  feeling  of  the  fairy-tale  about  it  which  makes  it  imperative  that  it 
should  have,  as  it  has  here,  a  sky  of  gold.  In  this  respect  it  recalls  another 
version  of  the  same  subject,  by  some  as  yet  unidentified  early  Venetian, —  the 
one  in  the  Martinengo  Gallery  at  Brescia,  there  ascribed  to  Montorfano." 

This  panel,  which  has  now  become  the  property  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner, 
of  Fenway  Court,  Boston,  measures  two  feet  high  by  one  and  a  half  wide. 
It  is  not  signed  or  dated,  but  has  been  assigned  to  about  the  year  1470. 

•VIRGIN    AND    CHILD'     (BRERA)  PLATE    VIII 

IN  this  panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  we  have  the  culminating  point  of 
Crivelli's  art.  The  Madonna  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  correct  and  not 
exaggerated  in  drawing,  as  she  is  seated  on  her  marble  throne,  with  her  deep 
gold  brocaded  mantle  worn  over  a  red  dress,  the  Child  in  her  lap  in  his  little 
pink  dress,  holding  a  pear.  There  is  hung  as  usual  behind  her  throne  a  tap- 
estry of  red  and  gold;  but  the  marble  canopy  has  here  given  place  to  an  arch 
of  fruit  and  foliage  very  naturalistically  painted,  while  an  apple  rests  on  the 
tapestry  laid  over  the  foot  of  the  throne,  a  vase  of  lilies  and  roses  stands  on 
the  step  below,  where  also  some  cherries  have  been  laid.  A  rose  and  a  lighted 
taper  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  step,  on  the  front  face  of  which 
we  see  the  tablet  which  reads,  "Karolus  Crivellus  Venetus  eques  laureatus 
pinxit."  This  inscription  shows  that  it  was  painted  when  the  artist  had  at- 
tained the  highest  honors  that  ever  came  to  him,  that  of  a  knight  crowned  with 
laurel. 

Signors  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  write  of  this  picture  that  "strong  tone  and 
agreeable  contours  are  remarkably  united  to  a  copious  multiplication  of  acces- 
sories;" and  Mr.  Rushforth  writes:  "It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  whole  group, 
and  as  a  work  of  art  forms  a  worthy  conclusion  to  Crivelli's  career  as  a  painter. 
The  Virgin  is  a  grand  and  statuesque  figure  of  the  type  with  which  we  have 
become  familiar  in  these  later  pictures.  That  she  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  'Conception'  of  149 1  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  mother  with 
her  child  upon  her  knee,  if  not  less  queenly,  is  more  human,  as  she  should  be. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  pose  and  magnificent  drapery  of  this  figure. 
The  Child  is  less  successful.  The  canopy  of  the  throne  is  formed  by  arches  of 
fruit  and  foliage,  full  and  rich  in  design.  As  a  whole,  nothing  more  satisfactory 
was  ever  produced  by  Crivelli." 

The  panel  came  originally  from  the  Church  of  San  Domenico  at  Camerino, 
has  been  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan  since  1810,  and  measures  about  seven 
feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  wide. 

•VIRGIN    AND    CHILD'     (LATERAN)  PLATE    IX 

THE  'Virgin  and  Child'  painted  in  1482  marks  a  great  advance  over  that 
one  now  in  the  museum  at  Verona.    In  a  way  this  is  more  simplv  treated. 
The  Madonna  is  seated  on  a  marble  throne;  her  features  and  those  of  the 
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Child  are  more  pleasing  than  in  the  earlier  picture.  Here  she  is  crowned,  and 
over  a  red  dress  wears  a  deep  green  (which  has  become  almost  black  with 
time)  and  gold  mantle  brocaded  in  a  most  sumptuous  pattern.  The  mantle  is 
faced  with  green,  and  the  Child,  who  holds  an  apple  in  his  hand,  wears  a  little 
green  garment  with  a  white  girdle,  a  string  of  pearls  with  a  coral  charm  around 
his  neck,  such  as  any  Italian  bambino  might  wear  to-day.  The  main  color- 
scheme  of  deep  red  and  green  is  repeated  in  the  fruits  and  marble  of  the  throne. 
This  harmony  of  colors  is  something  Crivelli  well  understood  how  to  preserve. 
The  diminutive  figure  of  a  Franciscan  brother,  doubtless  the  donor,  kneels  on 
the  marble  step  of  the  throne. 

Mr.  Rushforth  writes  of  it:  "In  1482  he  painted  the  'Virgin  and  Child'  now 
in  the  Lateran.  Here  Crivelli  appears  in  his  most  pleasing  aspect,  a  combina- 
tion of  exquisite  sentiment  and  rich  decorative  effect.  The  Virgin  has  nearly 
the  same  features  as  in  the  picture  of  the  same  date  in  the  Brera,  which  we 
shall  consider  next.  But  here  both  she  and  the  Child  are  pervaded  by  an  air 
of  pathetic  sadness.  With  regard  to  the  minor  details  of  the  picture,  we  may 
note  that  the  form  of  the  throne  is  like  that  of  the  example  of'  1476  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  that  for  the  last  time  in  a  dated  picture  we  find  the 
watered-silk  hanging.  The  festoon  of  fruit  at  the  top  of  the  picture  is  not 
without  interest.  It  is  reduced  here  to  a  perfectly  simple  and  naturalistic 
form  — two  branches,  one  of  the  long-shaped  Italian  apple  and  the  other  of 
plums,  tied  together.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Crivelli 
appropriated  and  impressed  a  character  of  his  own  upon  the  suggestions 
which  he  received  from  outside.  If  we  compare  the  festoon  in  the  early  r"'~ture 
at  Verona  we  shall  see  it  in  the  fuller  and  more  formal  shape  in  which  he 
acquired  it  at  Padua.  Here  he  has  given  it  quite  a  fresh  character.  Other 
examples  are  too  obvious  to  specify.  Finally,  we  may  notice  how  interest  is 
imparted  to  the  step  under  the  Virgin's  feet  by  the  fracture  in  the  marble  and 
the  signature  cut  into  it  like  an  inscription." 

Signors  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  well  characterize  this  picture  when  they 
say,  "The  extreme  of  daintiness  is  apparent  in  a  Virgin  and  Child  of  1482  at 
San  Giovanni  Laterano  in  Rome,  where  we  are  easily  reminded  of  the  dawn 
of  Sienese  art  under  Lippo  Memmi,  Luca  Tome,  Turino  Vanni,  or  the  first 
Gubbians." 

As  is  habitual  with  Crivelli,  it  is  painted  in  tempera  on  wood,  and  measures 
about  five  by  two  feet. 

•THE     MAGDALEN'  PLATEX 

THIS  is  without  doubt  the  finest  of  any  of  Crivelli's  single  figures  of 
saints.  Like  the  'St.  Bernard'  of  the  Louvre,  the  fact  that  it  is  turned 
very  decidedly  in  one  direction  might  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  dismem- 
bered ancona.  However,  the  fact  that  both  are  signed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
panel  would  indicate  that  they  were  individual  pictures,  for  in  his  great  altar- 
pieces  Crivelli  was  accustomed  to  sign  only  the  central  panel  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  these  figures  of  saints  might  be 
replicas  of  some  great  and  missing  ancona. 
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The  Magdalen  is  richly  dressed  in  a  low-cut  and  gold-embossed  bodice,  a 
long  and  flowing  mantle  with  embroidered  border,  with  jewels  about  her  neck 
and  in  her  hair,  which  is  most  carefully  and  elaborately  arranged.  In  her 
right  hand  she  holds  her  symbol,  the  box  of  ointment  in  raised  gilt,  her  left 
holding  up  her  mantle,  as  she  stands  on  a  marble  step  before  a  low  parapet. 
Behind  her  the  pale  red  watered  silk  with  a  garland  of  flowers  across  the  top 
hangs  against  a  patterned  gold  background. 

Mr.  Rushforth  writes  of  it:  "'The  Magdalen'  has  all  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  Crivelli's  art  at  its  best  and  most  characteristic  moment  —  preci- 
sion, grace,  and  refinement,  with  an  elaboration  of  detail  which  never  be- 
comes excessive.  The  features,  with  all  Crivelli's  peculiarities  —  the  long  and 
pointed  nose,  the  almond-shaped  eyes,  the  high,  arched  eyebrows  —  have 
nevertheless  a  kind  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  elaborate  arrangement  of  the 
hair  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  female  saints  in  the  National  Gallery 
altar-piece.  The  hands  are  very  characteristic  of  Crivelli's  'precious'  style, 
and  graceful  in  spite  of  the  affectation.  The  festoon  of  small-leaved  plants 
and  flowers  is  unique,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  effect  of  deli- 
cate refinement  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  panel." 

From  the  Solly  Collection  it  came  to  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin.  It 
measures  about  five  feet  high  by  nearly  two  broad. 

A     LIST    OF    THE     PRINCIPAL    PAINTINGS     BY    CRIVELLI 
WITH    THEIR    PRESENT     LOCATIONS 

AUSTRIA.  Budapest,  Museum:  Virgin  and  Child— BELGIUM.  Brussels,  Mu- 
ilsEUM:  Virgin  and  Child;  St.  Francis  —  ENGLAND.  London,  National  Gal- 
lery: Pieta;  The  Blessed  Ferretti  in  Ecstasy;  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  Sebastian 
and  Jerome;  Annunciation  (Plate  vi);  Altar-piece  in  thirteen  compartments  (Plate  v); 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  Sebastian  and  Francis;  Madonna  in  Ecstasy;  Saints  Cath- 
erine and  Magdalen  —  London,  Hertford  House:  St.  Roch  —  London,  South  Ken- 
sington: Virgin  and  Child  —  London,  Mr.  Benson:  Virgin  and  Child  —  London, 
Mr.  R.  Crawshay:  Pieta  —  London,  Mr.  Mond:  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  —  London, 
Lord  Northbrook:  Madonna;  Resurrection;  Saints  Bernard  and  Catherine  —  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Herbert  Cook:  Virgin  and  Child  —  FRANCE.  Paris,  Louvre:  St. 
Bernard  —  GERMANY.  Berlin  Museum:  The  Magdalen  (Plate  x);  The  Infant 
Christ  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  surrounded  by  six  other  Saints  (Plate  in) — Frank- 
fort a/M.,  Museum:  Annunciation  —  Strassburg,  Museum:  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds—  ITALY.  Ancona,  Museum:  Virgin  and  Child  —  Ascoli,  Cathedral: 
Altar-piece,  with  Pieta  —  Bergamo,  Lochis  Collection:  Virgin  and  Child  —  Mace- 
rata,  Museum:  Virgin  and  Child  —  Massa  Fermana,  Municipio:  Altar-piece  — 
Milan,  Brera:  Crucifixion;  Virgin  and  Child  (Plate  vin);  Virgin  and  Child  and  four 
Saints  (Plate  iv);  Saints  James,  Bernard,  and  Pellegrino;  Saints  Antony  Abbot,  Jerome 
and  Andrew  —  Milan,  Galleria  OggionO:  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  a  Pieta 
above  —  Milan,  Museo  Civico;  Collection  dell'  Acqua:  St.  John;  St.  Barthol- 
omew—  Milan,  Poldi-Pezzoli:  St.  Francis  adoring  Christ;  St.  Sebastian  —  Pausula, 
San  Agostino:  Virgin  and  Child  —  Rome,  Lateran  Museum:  Virgin  and  Child 
(Plate  ix) — Rome,  Vatican:  Pieta  (Plate  n)  —  Venice,  Academy:  Saints  Jerome 
and  Augustine;  Saints  Peter  and  Paul — Verona,  Museum:  Virgin  and  Child  (Phte  i) 
—  UNITED  STATES.  Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  Pieta  (From  the  Panciatichi 
Collection,  Florence) — Boston,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner:  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
(Plate  vn)  —  New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum:  St.  Dominic  and  St.  George  (Re- 
cently acquired  from  Lady  Ashburton's  Collection,  London). 
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A     IIST     OK      THE     PRINCIPAL     BOOKS     AND     MAGAZINE     ARTICLI 
DEAL1NC;     WITH     CRIVBLL1 

ALEXANDRE,  A.  Histoire  populaire  de  la  peinture:  ecole  italienne.  Paris,  1894  — 
.  Berenson,  B.  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.  New  York,  1897  —  Beren- 
son,  B.  The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art.  London,  1901  — Blanc,  C.  Histoire 
des  peintres  de  toutes  les  ecoles;  ecole  venitienne.  Paris,  1868  —  Boschini,  M.  Miniere 
della  Pittura.  Venice,  1664  —  Brinton,  S.  The  Renaissance  in  Italian  Art.  London, 
1898 — Bryan,  M.  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  London,  1905  —  Burck- 
hardt,  J.  The  Cicerone  [Translated  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Clough].  London,  1873  —  Bur- 
ton, F.  W.,  and  Wornum,  R.  N.  Catalogue  of  the  Painters  in  the  National  Gallery. 
London,  1889  —  Cook,  E.  T.  A  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery. 
London,  1897  —  Crowe,  J.  A.,  and  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.  History  of  Painting  in 
North  Italy.  London,  1871  — Eastlake,  C.  L.  Notes  on  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Gallery 
at  Venice.  London,  1888  —  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Edinburgh,  1878  —  Flat,  P. 
Les  Premiers  Venitiens.  Paris,  1899  —  Frizzoni,  G.  Arte  Italiana  del  Rinascimento. 
Milan,  1891  — Kugler,  F.  T.  Italian  Schools  of  Painting  [Revised  by  A.  H.  Layard]. 
London,  1900  —  Lafenestre,  G.  La  Peinture  Italienne.  Paris,  1885  —  Lanzi,  L. 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy  [Translated  by  T.  Roscoe] .  London,  1828 — Lubke,  W. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Painting  [Revised  by  Russell  Sturgis] .  New  York,  1904  — 
Mantz,  P.  Les  Chefs-d'oeuvre  de  la  peinture  Italienne.  Paris,  1870  —  Michel,  A. 
[In  La  Grande  Encyclopedic].  Paris,  1891  —  Molmenti,  P.  G.  Le  origini  della  pit- 
tura Veneta.    Venice,  1890  —  Monkhouse,  C.    In  the  National  Gallery.     London,  1895 

—  Morelli,  G.  Italian  Painters  [Translated  by  C.  J.  Ffoulkes] .  London,  1892  — 
Muntz,  E.  Histoire  de  Tart  pendant  la  Renaissance.  Paris,  1891 — Muther,  R.  The 
History  of  Painting  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century.     New  York,  1907 

—  Orsini.  Guida  d'Ascoli.  Perugia,  1790.  Potter,  M.  K.  The  Art  of  the  Venice 
Academy.  Boston,  1906  —  Reinach,  S.  Apollo,  An  Illustrated  Manual  of  Art 
Throughout  the  Ages.  London,  1907  —  Ricci,  A.  Memorie  Storiche  delle  Arti  della 
Marca  di  Ancona.  Macerata,  1834 — Richter,  J.  P.  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. London,  1883 — Ridolfi,  C.  Maraviglie  dell'  Arte,  etc.  [Revised  by  G.  Ve- 
dova].  Padua,  1835  —  Rio,  A.  F.  De  Part  chretien.  Paris,  1867 — Rushforth, 
G.  McN.  Carlo  Crivelli  [Bell  Series  of  Monographs].  London,  1900  —  Scott,  W.  B. 
Pictures  of  Venetian  Painters.  London,  1876  —  Seroux  D'Acincourt.  History  of  Art 
by  Its  Monuments  [Translated  from  the  French].  London,  1847 — Van  Dyke,  J.  C. 
A  History  of  Art.  New  York,  1899 — Waagen,  G.  F.  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great 
Britain.  London,  1854  —  WoLTMANN,  A.,  and  Woermann,  K.  History  of  Painting 
[Translated  by  Clara  Bell].  New  York,  1897  —  ZaNETTI,  A.  M.  Della  pittura  venezi- 
ana.    Venice,  1771. 

magazine   articles 

ATHEN-ZEUM,  1900:  Anonymous;   Review  of  G.  McN.    Rushforth' s  monograph  on 

l\  Crivelli — Museum.  1899:  P.  Kristeller;  Carlo  Crivelli  —  Scrip,  1907:  E.  L.  Cary; 
The  Galleries:  Carlo  Crivelli. 
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F.  W.  Devoc  &  Co/s  Artists'  Tube  Colors 

ARE   THE   STANDARD    QUALITY 

Used  by  all  prominent  artists  and  sold  by  all  first-class  dealers 
Also  BRUSHES  and  other  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

F.    W.     DEVOE     &     C.     T.     RAYNOLDS'     CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS   CITY 


Under 

Ordinary  Conditions 

of 

Lighting 

the  pictures  in  a  room  are  never 
to  be  seen  to  advantage.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  place  a  permanent 
fixture  over  each  painting,  why 
not  secure  one  of  our  portable 
reflectors  ?  You  can  move  it  any- 
where, direct  the  light  as  you 
please.  The  arrangement  of  re- 
flecting surfaces  concentrates  all 
the  power  of  the  electric  lamp 
on  any  one  picture.  This  is  the 
cheapest  method  of  effective 

Picture   Lighting 

I.    P.    FRINK 

551  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


BRAUN'S 
CARBON 
PRINTS 


FINEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE 
IMPORTED    WORKS     OF    ART 

/°VNE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  direct 
^-'reproductions  from  the  original  paintings 
and  drawings  by  old  and  modern  masters  in  the 
galleries  of  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, Florence,  Haarlem,  Hague,  London,  Ma- 
drid, Milan,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome, 
Venice,  Vienna,  Windsor,  and  others. 

Special  Terms  to  Schools. 


BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CO. 

256  Fifth  Ave.,  bet.  28th  and  29th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Reproductions   of    Masterpieces 

IN   MASTERPIECES    OF   REPRODUCTION 

The  greatest  selection  and  largest  variety  will  be  found  in  our 
catalogue,  containing  400  illustrations  of  the  most  famous  pictures 
— both  ancient  and  modern. 

A  copy  of  this  reference-book,  indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  art,  with 
comments  by  competent  critics,  biographical  notes,  suggestions  for 
decorating  homes,  schools,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  50c,  which 
amount  will  be  reimbursed  on  receipt  of  initial  order. 

Art  Schools,  Libraries,  and  other  educational  institutions, 
making  application  on  their  printed  letter-heads  and  enclosing  20c.  in 
stamps  to  defray  packing  and  forwarding  expenses,  will  receive  a  copy 
free. 

BERLIN       PHOTOGRAPHIC      COMPANY 

14  East  23d  Street  (Madison  Square  South)  New  York 

A  visit  to  our  Show-moms  is  rtsftctfully  requestid. 
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MASTERS     IN     ART 


J£lastrr0  in  8rt  ^Framing  prints 


o 


N  this  and  the  page  following  we  publish  a  few  of  the  several  hundred 
letters  received  from  those  who  have  purchased  our  Framing  Prints. 
These  letters  are  not  selected.  They  are  taken  just  as  they  came, 
without  any  attempt  to  pick  those  which  are  most  commendatory.  Full 
information  concerning  these  prints  will  be  found  in  preceding  issues,  or  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  mail  an  illustrated  list  of  them  on  request. 

BATES    &    GUILD    CO.,    42    CHAUNCY    STREET,     BOSTON,    MASS. 


''It  was  certainly  worth  while  waiting  for 
them,  as  they  arc  unusually  beautiful  prints." — 
I'.i.siK  R.  Kane,  662  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

"We  are  very  much  pleased  with  them. 
Think  they  compare  very  favorably  with  many 
higher  priced  prints,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know 
if  v.  >u  add  other  subjects  to  the  series."  —  Sarah 
W.  PAUL,  Kent  Place,  Summit,  X.  J. 

"I  must  confess  that  the  quality  of  the  repro- 
ductions has  considerably  exceeded  my  expec- 
tations."—  H.  Robbins,  no  West  4:5th  St., 
Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

"The  set  of  Framing  Prints  which  I  received 
from  you  this  week  have  more  than  fulfilled  my 
expectations." — Mrs.  Daisy  Lee  Smith,  124 
College  St.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

"The  set  of  Framing   Prints  have  been  re- 
(  eived  and  we  think  them  very  commendable." 
Mrs.   H.   F.  Stone,   2  Chestnut  St.,   Engle- 
wood,  X.  J. 

"  I  have  the  set  of  Framing  Prints  and  think 
that  they  are  satisfactory  reproductions  and 
ought  to  be  approved  as  valuable  and  interest- 
ing."—  John  H.  Converse,  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  express  my 
unqualified  approval  of  them.  The}-  arc  Far 
more  beautiful  in  their  treatment  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  given  me  to  possess  them." —  G.  I). 
Terry,  131  N.  Mountain  Ave.,  Monti  lair,  X.  J. 

"I  have  received  the  ten  Framing  Prints,  and 
beg  to  express  my  great  satisfaction  with  them. 

I'hcy    may    be   inferior   to    Braun    prints    in 
subtle  values,  but  so  are  they  in  COSt!    And  taking 

everything  into  consideration,  I  highly  commend 
your  enterprise,  and  trust  you  may  favorably 
consider  further  additions  to  the  scries;  and  for 
myself,  trust  I  may  be  able  to  share  in  their  dis- 
tribution. 

"Thanking  you  for  the  opportunitv  of  sharing 
in  these  beautiful  prints." —  EUCEB  I'..  <  rARNSEY, 
White  Plains,  X.  Y. 


"  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  success  of 
your  experiment,  as  far  as  the  reproduction  is 
concerned;  the  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Da  Vinci 
are  remarkably  fine,  equal  to  carbons,  almost!'' 
—  E.  J.  Mead,  57  Broad  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

"The  set  of  Framing  Prints  have  given  me 
eminent  satisfaction.  Both  the  process  and  its 
execution  leave  nothing  to  be  desired." — 
George  L.  Cary,  Meadville  Theological  School, 
Meadville,  Penn. 

"The  prints  are  superb,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  pleasure  they  will  always  give  me." —  Sarah 
E.  Rogers,  1776  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  the  pictures  and 
hope  the  public  will  show  its  appreciation  of 
them  in  such  a  way  as  will  warrant  you  in  adding 
others  to  the  set." —  F.  H.  Schofield,  Collegiate 
Insti-ute,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

"The  cost  of  the  series  is  in  no  way  an  indica- 
tion of  its  value  or  the  excellence  of  the  repro- 
ductions, and  I  feel  that  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  enterprise  in  connection  with 
the  pub  ication  of  these  masterpieces  at  so  rea- 
sonable a  price." — Theodore  Irving  Coe,  100 
William  St.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

"I  am  delighted  with  them.  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  a  belter  print  of  the'Sistine  Madonna;' 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  'Fighting  Tcnie- 
raire,'  which  seems  just  a  trifle  pale  to  me.  they 
all  seem  equally  good.  I  consider  my  subscrip- 
tion a  genuine  bargain,  and  will  look  forward  to 
hear  whether  you  may  add  other  pictures  to  the 

collection."  —  Alice    Kurtz    Whtteman,    St. 

James  Rector)',  Greenfield,  Mass. 

"The  reproductions  are  very  pleasing  and  are 
more  satisfactory  to  me  than  the  same  picture  in 

a  photograph.  Photographs  have  such  an  annoy- 
ing way  of  curling  up,  whereas  these  prints  can 
be  placed  in  a  portfolio  instead  of  framing,  to  be 

I  onsulted  when  wanted. 

"The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  shall  look 
forward  to  more  of  the  same  sort." —  EDWIN  H. 

I I  i.wiTT,  716  4th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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"We  are  all  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  your 
ten  largj  reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing.  The  'Mona  Lisa'  is  the  best  reproduction 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  Botticelli's  'Allegory  of 
Spring'  is  also  particularly  fine. 

"The  pictures  will  be  received  with  enthusi- 
asm by  the  art  lovers  of  this  community,  and  we 
hope  you  will  publish  a  great  many  more  of 
them." — Flora  L.  Terry,  12  So.  Cliff  St., 
Ansonia,  Conn. 

"The  prints  received  this  morning.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  with  them.  Kindly  let  me 
know  when  you  print  any  other  subjects  and  let 
me  have  list." — L.  M.  Peters,  3312  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

"I  received  the  photograph  of  the  'Sistine 
Madonna'  and  it  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
very  good  print,  I  will  say  as  good  as  one  I 
bought  in  Dresden  a  few  years  ago."  —  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Page  Thomas,  12  Arnold  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Framing  Prints. 
They  are  very  beautiful  and  most  satisfactory, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  others  added  to  the 
series." —  Mrs.  L.  F.  Brigham,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

"I  have  shown  them  to  several  people  and 
they  too  have  admired  them.  Most  of  them  T 
am  going  to  have  framed,  and  they  will  be  a  great 
addition  to  our  home. 

"  If  you  have  any  more  prints  made,  please  let 
me  know." —  Mildred  Fisher,  Sayreville, 
N.  J. 

"I  had  intended  writing  you  long  ago  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Framing  Prints,  with  which  I 
am  very  much  delighted. 

"My  friends,  to  whom  I  have  shown  them, 
think  they  are  perfect  gems  and  a  pleasure  to 
possess  them." —  Flora  M.  Schmidt,  3423 
Oakwood  Terrace,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

"I  find  the  Framing  Prints  most  satisfactory. 
The  process  seems  to  me  to  be  very  successful. 
All  the  delicate  gradations  of  tone,  the  texture 
of  canvas  and  materials,  the  technic  of  the 
artist,  which  constitute  so  great  a  part  in  the 
charm  of  works  by  the  ancient  and  modern 
masters,  are  rendered  with  remarkable  faithful- 
ness."—  Herbert  W.  Hill,  20  Montrose  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

"The  set  of  Framing  Prints  came  in  splendid 
condition  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
them.  The  work  seems  by  far  better  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen  in  this  country." —  Alice  J. 
Newcomb,  Ancho,  N.  M. 

"The  set  of  Framing  Prints  have  been  de- 
livered to  me  in  good  condition.  Both  in  their 
selection  and  their  reproduction,  the  prints  are 
excellent." —  John  Galen  Howard,  604  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"A  superficial  examination  indicates  them  to 
be   most   excellent   prints   and   certainly    better 
than  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  before  seen."— 
John  Calvin  Stevens,  Oxford  Building,  Port- 
land, Me. 

"I  think  that,  considering  the  price  charged, 
these   are   wonderfully   good   reproductions. "- 
Thomas  R.  Hughes,  Room  914,  66  Beaver  St., 
New  York  City. 

"Those  that  you  sent  me  are  beautiful  in 
every  sense  —  a  genuine  acquisition  for  one  — 
both  in  beauty  of  tone  and  clear  impression." — 
Frederic  C.  Martin,  1168  Mulberry  St., 
Harrisburg,  Penn. 

"We  are  all  much  pleased,  as  a  family,  with 
the  reproductions  and  are  more  interested  than 
otherwise  would  be,  because  we  have  seen  most 
of  the  originals  in  Europe." —  Mrs.  J.  O.  Yate- 
man,  253  Knight  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"The  pictures  came  Tuesday  and  are  most 
lovely.  We  have  feasted  on  them  many  times 
since,  and  it's  being  truly  generous  to  give  one 
away;  but  four  have  gone  to  their  destinations, 
and  have  been  fully  appreciated.  The  wonder 
grows  upon  us  how  you  can  afford  to  do  it  at  that 
price." —  Lizzie  E.  Morse,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

"They  seem  to  me  in  every  way  admirable, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  possess  them.  Will  be 
pleased  to  know  what  additional  subjects  will 
be  made  to  the  series." — Mrs.  Alta  M.  Eves, 
630  South  Howes  St.,  Fort  Collins,  Col. 

"It  seems  to  me  extra  good  value  for  the 
money,  and  I  am  well  satisfied." —  J.  D.  Ste- 
phens, Swan  River,  Man. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Framing 
Prints,  which  arrived  in  good  condition  last 
week." — M.  C.  Macartney,  511  Laurel  St., 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them,  they  are 
gotten  up  in  such  a  beautiful  style."  —  Kate 
Hardy,  415  Stockley  Gardens,  Norfolk,  Va. 

"The  Framing  Prints  even  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectation and  I  am  delighted  with  them." — 
Gertrude  Heath,  274  Quincy  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

"I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  set 
of  Framing  Prints  and  to  express  my  admira- 
tion and  satisfaction  for  the  same." — -Ada  C. 
Walker,  423  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  prints, 
which  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  They  are 
exquisite  and  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  tone 
and  expression  to  the  most  expensive  photo- 
graphs. Every  one  of  them  is  worthy  a  good 
frame,  and  it  would  be  evidence  of  a  person's 
good  taste  if  they  hung  on  his  walls." —  Thomas 
A.  Watson,  East  Braintree,  Mass. 
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Jlasters  tn  &rt  for  1908 

will  be  published  on  the  same  plan  and  up  to  the  same  high  stand- 
ard in  every  respect  which  has  characterized  the  preceding  years 
of  the  publication.  The  artists  to  whose  work  it  has  been  definitely 
decided  to  devote  numbers  are  as  follows:  — 

SIR  FREDERICK  LEIGHTON 

who  was  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  is  noted  for  his  sumptuous  color  and  the 
graceful,  statuesque  pose  of  his  figures. 

EDOUARD  MANET 

the  leader  of  the  Impressionist  School  in  France  for  many 
years.  He  used  this  manner  of  painting  in  the  portrayal  of 
figure  studies  and  nudes. 

NICHOLAS  MAES 

the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  one  of  the  best  painters  of 
genre.  His  simple,  family  scenes  of  peasant  life  have  almost 
a  modern  look. 

CARLO  CRIVELLI 

Almost  an  anachronism  in  fifteenth-century  Venice.  His 
pictures  glow  like  old  mosaics  with  every  accessory  of  deco- 
ration. 

DOMENieO  THEOTOCOPULl 

that  strange  and  little  understood  painter  called  El  Greco  (The 
Greek),  who  migrated  to  Spain  and  painted  those  almost  sav- 
age pictures  with  sacred  themes,  and  weird,  forceful  porrtraits. 

PARIS  BORDONE 

A  follower  of  Titian,  "who,"  John  Addington  Symonds  re- 
marks, "mingled  on  his  canvas  cream  and  mulberry  juice  and 
sunbeams." 


Subscription,    $1.50,    in    aouancc 

If  subscribers,  when  renewing,  will  remit  by  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order,  it  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  publishers,  who  have  to  pav  collection  charges  on  checks  drawn  on  banks 
outside  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 
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M.    KNQEDLER    &    CO 

Successors  to  GOUPIL  &  60. 

Representative  Oil  Paintings 
by  Modern  and  Old  Masters 
Select  Water  Color  Drawings 
Choice  Engravings  &  Etchings 


PAINTINGS 
CLEANED  AND  RESTORED 


REGILDING 
AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING 


NEW  YORK:    355  Fifth  Avenue 
LONDON:   15  Old  Bond  St.  PARIS:  23  Place  Vendome 


LETTERS   AND 

LETTERING 

$2.00 

MONEY        BACK 

If  the  book  does  not  suit 


^TT^IN  illustrated  Treatise  by  Frank  Chouteau 
y\  Brown,  containing  210  examples.  A  complete 
and  varied  Collection  of  Alphabets  of  Stan- 
dard and  Modern  Forms  so  arranged  as  to  be 
most  practically  and  conveniently  useful  to 
ALL  who  have  to  draw  letter-forms.  Send  for  folder 
fully  describing  the  book,  or,  better  still,  send  $2.00, 
read  the  book  through,  get  all  you  can  out  of  it  in  a 
week,  then  send  it  back  if  it  is  not  worth  more  than 
$2.00  to  have  for  reference.  We  will  refund  your  money. 

BATES  AND   GUILD    CO.,    Publishers 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Pons  for  All  Purposes 

Perhaps  you're  an  artist,  or 
an  engrosser,  a  book-keeper,  a 
student,  or  just  an  ordinary  letter 
writer — there's  a 

SPENGERIAN 

STEEL  PEN 

•or  you.    Points  are  delicately  ad« 
justed   and   smoothly   ground.    A 
■ample   card   of  ia  different  pat* 
terns  sent  for  6  cents  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 
349  Broadway,  New  York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  NUMBERS 

OF 

ifttnstcva  ttt  Art 

MILLET,  August,  IQOO     HOLBEIN,      March.  1902 

RAPHAEL,  Dec,  1000     TINTORETTO.  April.  1002 

TURNER,  1902 

These  numbers  will  be  reprinted  at  as 
early  a  date  a*  possible. 


In  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  Masters  in  Art 
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